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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a limited bilingual approach 
developed for Vietnamese immigrants whose formal schooling had been 
interrupted due to extended periods in refugee camps, and its 
implementation in the Milpera Special School (Queensland, Australia), 
a secondary school for children of Non-Engl i sh-Speaking Backgrounds 
(NESB) . The initiative was designed to improve students' academic, 
cognitive, and Vietnamese language skills, self-esteem, and academic 
English across content areas, after exposure to Vietnamese in some 
content areas. The program included 7 hours weekly of academic 
language, world geography, and research skills instruction in 
Vietnamese and 15-20 hours of content-based 

Engl ish-as-a-Second-Language instruction in a range of secondary 
school subjects. Topics and processes used were to be parallel in 
English and Vietnamese to the extent possible. Data on the program's 
ef f ec t i veness were gathered in student and teacher interviews, 
classroom observation, and student portfolios. Conclusions concerning 
student attitudinal outcomes and conceptual development, team 
teaching, parent involvement, subtractive and additive bilingualism, 
the role of receiver schools, program design, and teaching techniques 
are drawn and recommendations made for adoption or adaptation of the 
approach by other secondary schools. (MSE) 
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Abstract 



This study describes an initiative developed by staff at Milpera Special School in 
which Vietnamese students who had experienced disruption to their education 
through extended periods in refugee camps were taught some of their subjects in both 
Vietnamese and English. 

The study aimed to delineate the essential features of the initiative which contributed 
to its effectiveness and to identify those aspects which required attention. In the 
process, a model for bilingual education was proposed which incorporated findings 
from this initiative together with various theories related to bilingualism. Finally, the 
report makes a range of recommendations for the implementation of the model in the 
context of Queensland secondary education. 

The research methodology was qualitative and involved non-participant observation, 
teacher and student interviews and the analysis of folios of students' written work. 
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Concept Development through Content Instruction in the Mother Tongue of 
NESB Secondary Students with Little or Inadequate Previous Formal 

Education 

1. Aims & Significance of Project 

Australia continues to receive refugees and immigrants from a range of locations 
throughout the world. Often, the children from such contexts have received little 
or no education prior to their arrival in Australia. Consequently, such children 
experience extreme difficulties in adapting to Australian classrooms, in conceptual 
development, academic knowledge and literacy in both their lirst language and 
English. While such a situation does not apply to all refugee students, it affects 
sufficiently large numbers in some groups for it to be classed as serious and unless 
remedied could jeopardise the educational progress of many of these. 

Vietnamese students are often in this group of educationally disadvantaged 
students. Because of disruption to the Vietnamese education system due to the 
war together with their subsequent reception in crowded refugee camps overseas 
for extended periods of time prior to arrival in Australia, these students have 
experienced an education which at best has lacked continuity and for some has 
been practically non-existent. 

To expect such students to adapt to an education system which to them is 
culturally alien, to undertake studies in academic fields which are cognitively 
demanding and to do all this via the medium of a language in which they lack 
fluency in both its spoken and written forms, is to engineer for these students 
classic conditions for failure. It is in an attempt to mitigate such circumstances 
that this project was developed. 

The project aimed to develop a model for bilingual education which would assist 
students with little or no previous formal education to cope with the demands of a 
secondary education system. This involved the teaching of specific subjects to 
selected Vietnamese students in both English and Vietnamese. The evaluation of 
this initiative led to the development of a model which might be extended to other 
subject areas and to students from other ethnic groups. 



2. Literature Review 

Cummins (1980, 1981a) proposed the Common Underlying Proficiency Model of 
bilingualism which postulates that both languages spoken by a bilingual person 
operate through a common central processing system related to a single integrated 
source of thought which may be fed by either of the bilingual's languages. 
However, in the case of a bilingual student, his/her classroom language needs to 
be sufficiently well developed to process the cognitive demands ot academic 
content. When the student's classroom language is not functioning to the level 
required by these cognitive demands, conceptual development and academic 
performance will be adversely affected. 

Cummins (1978) has also investigated the relationship between first and second 
language development and has hypothesised that a child's second language 
competence is partly dependent on the level of competence already achieved in 
the first language. In addition Cummins (1984) identified an important distinction 
between a child’s basic interpersonal communication skills (BICS) and his/her 
communicative academic language proficiency (CALP). Those students whose 
BICS are well developed will often be overestimated in terms of their proficiency 
and considered ready to cope w'ith the cognitive demands of academic work. 
However, unless they have reached a functional CALP level they are likely to find 
such work beyond them unless they receive extensive additional support. If 
students are able to function only at a BICS level in their first language, it would 
be unlikely, in the light of Cummins's theories, that they would have progressed 
beyond BICS in their second language. Furthermore, since the gap between their 
level of BICS and a functional level of CALP is likely to be less in their first 
language, academic progress would be facilitated by using the first language to 
teach content, thus focussing on and developing the students’ first language 
CALP. While this is occurring, the students may receive both content and 
language instruction in the second language, with a view to their eventually 
achieving CALP in this language as well. This, however, is likely to be a long term 
aim. Cummins (1981 b, cited in Baker, 1993) maintains that it takes five to seven 
years for a second language learner to reach the same level of proficiency as a 
monolingual in the context reduced language which is characteristic of much 
academic work. On the other hand, Secada (1991) has found that elementary 
school children who are taught in their minority first language are relatively 
successful in the cognitively demanding and context reduced classroom 
environment and that this ability transfers to the majority language when that 
language is well enough developed. 
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A number of writers have focussed on sociocultural perspectives which are 
relevant to a discussion of bilingual education to account lor the relative success 
and failure of a range of bilingual programs. Lambert (1980) has raised the issue 
of additive as opposed to subtractive bilingualism. The lormer tends to exist in 
contexts (e.g. immersion) where the members of the majority group choose to 
undertake schooling partially or entirely in a second language. Subtractive 
bilingualism may result when members of an ethnic minority group are required to 
undertake their schooling in the majority group's language. This may occur with 
varying degrees of reference to the students' first language. For example, the 
school may teach entirely in the majority language (a submersion program), or 
teach some of the curriculum in the students' first language and the rest in the 
majority language (a bilingual program). The extent to which the initiative may be 
seen as leading to the replacement of the students’ first language by the majority 
language determines how subtractive the initiative may be. Genesee ( 1987) cites 
the work of Cummins (1985) w-ho sees subtractive programs as leading to 
negative attitudes in students towards both the home language and culture as well 
as setting up feelings of alienation towards the majority language and culture. 

Such students may have parents who are also ambivalent about their own culture 
and language and "may be prone to discourage development of the home 
language and concomitantly encourage development of the majority language. 
(Genesee, 1987: 143). Some go so far as to use the majority language in the home 
in the mistaken belief that this will assist in the development ot their children's 
proficiency in the majority language. Genesee makes the point that "these parents 
may be limiting the range of language experiences that they offer their children 
because their own proficiency in English is not sufficient to provide a wide range 
of language experiences.' (p.143). Such a situation represents the ultimate torm 
of a subtractive bilingual experience where the home sees itsell as working in 
league w'ith the school to bring about monolingualism in the majority language. 
The irony is that this may produce an outcome the opposite ol that which 
motivated the behaviour (viz, the desire for enhanced school pertormance). In 
fact, Genesee (1987: 143) maintains that it is "minority language parents who are 
proud of their cultural heritage (who) are likely to promote development of the 
home language and to provide language experiences that prepare their children 
for the kinds of context-reduced, cognitively demanding language skills they will 
need in school." The research of Heath (1986) and Dolson ( 1985) supports the 
view that children who experience language use in their home language which is 
similar to that which is required in the school tend to be more academically 
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successful. Such evidence clearly supports an additive approach which values 
maintenance rather than replacement of the child's first language both at home and 
at school. 

It should not be assumed that all forms of bilingual education will be equally 
successful in producing additive bilingualism. Some represent tokenism and are 
seen for what they really are by the recipients. Such approaches are transitional in 
nature and it is clear that the home language will be discarded as soon as it has 
served the purpose of assisting students with their academic progress. 

Baker (1993) summarises a growing amount of research which suggests strongly 
that for linguistic, cognitive, academic, and socio-affective reasons there is much 
to be gained by conducting a significant part of minority language students' 
education in their first language. In doing this, it seems that the best results will be 
achieved if students receive clear signals that their language and culture are valued 
by the school and the community. This must involve as far as possible the 
children's parents who "should be encouraged to provide their children with a full 
range of language experiences in whatever language they are most able 
ro"(Genesse. 1987: 190). 

There is a growing amount of evidence to suggest that bilingual education which 
is well designed and based on sound linguistic, psychological, sociocultural and 
educational grounds may be of benefit to all NESB students. In the case ot those 
students who have had their home-country education seriously disrupted to the 
extent that they have not had the opportunity to develop either academic linguistic 
proficiency or academic concepts in their first language, this approach is even 
more warranted. 

3. Description of Milpera Bilingual Initiative 

The present study is based on an initiative undertaken at the Milpera Special 
School which was designed to explore the implementation of a limited bilingual 
approach with a group of Vietnamese students who had received little or no 
schooling prior to their arrival in Australia. As a result ot their lack ot education, 
the students had low levels of literacy in Vietnamese which made the development 
of literacy in English and success in academic studies daunting tasks. 

Milpera Special School is a secondary school established by the Queensland 
Department of Education to prepare newly arrived NESB students for entry into 
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mainstream secondary education. It represents the first phase of students' 
introduction to secondary education in Australia. At Milpera, students are placed 
in classes appropriate to their level of English and are provided with an "across 
the curriculum" approach to English proficiency development. Because it is the 
only school of its kind in Queensland, there is heavy demand on places and 
students are transferred as soon as possible to mainstream secondary schools 
where a range of provisions are made to help their integration to mainstream 
classes. All such schools have an immigrant education unit attached hut 
approaches vary as to how soon students are placed in mainstream classes. 



The bilingual initiative commenced at Milpera in May 1995 with 7 students. The 
first phase was of 8 weeks' duration (to the end of Term 2), to he followed by a 
second phase of similar duration in Term 3. 

The aims of the initiative were: 

• to improve students' Vietnamese language skills, as well as academic and 
cognitive skills: 

• to improve students' self-esteem through valuing the students' cultural identity 
and worth; 

• to improve (academic) English across content areas after having been exposed 
to Vietnamese in some content areas 

During the week students received 7 hours of instruction in Vietnamese. This 
involved: 

• reading and analysing a Vietnamese novel; 

• preparation for writing a book review of the novel; 

• instruction in world geography concepts; 

• development of research skills 

In addition to the Vietnamese classes, students received 15-20 hours of content- 
based ESL instruction which focussed on a range ot secondary school subjects. 
Some of these were related to the subjects being studied concurrently in 
Vietnamese. The following components together with their Vietnamese 
counterparts form the focus of what, in this study, is referred to as the "bilingual 
initiative": 

• reading and analysis of an English novel; 

• writing a book review’ ot the novel; 

• writing geography reports; 
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development of research skills 






Teaching was to be carried out "in parallel" with topics and processes in 
Vietnamese and English complementing each other as far as possible. This 
necessitated extensive consultation between the two groups of teachers. 

The teaching arrangements in term 2 were as follows: 

• Novel & Book Review 

This section was carried out jointly by a Vietnamese teacher aide who had been a 
school principal in Vietnam and by a full-time ESL teacher. 

• Research Skills & Geography 

This section was carried out by a Queensland-registered Vietnamese teacher who 
was engaged by Milpera for one day per week and the lull-time ESL teacher who 
was responsible for the novel and book review component ot the program. 

During term 3, the following leaching arrangements applied: 

• Novel & Book Review 

This section was carried out by the same Vietnamese teacher aide as had been 
involved in the first term. However, the ESL teacher was part-time and visited the 
school on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

• Research Skills & Geography 

This section was conducted by the part-time Vietnamese teacher from term 2 on 
Fridays and a part-time ESL teacher who visited the school on Thursdays and 
Fridays. 

Because he was present on a daily basis, the Vietnamese teacher aide was able to 
consult regularly with the ESL teachers on both content and methodology. During 
the planning stages and throughout implementation, he had important input 
concerning students' needs and progress. However, in term 3, because their 
presence at the school coincided only on one day per week, it was more difficult 
for the teachers responsible for the research skills and geography component to 
consult to a significant extent. This resulted in less "parallelism" between their 
components than occurred between the novel/book review section. 
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4. Methodology 

A qualitative research methodology was adopted which consisted of the following 
data gathering techniques: 

• Teacher interviews 

• Student interviews 

• Classroom observation 

• Collection of students' written work samples 

A qualitative approach was preferred since it was considered that the process of 
gathering quantitative data on such variables as proficiency would have been 
disruptive and that in the limited time frame involved (eight weeks) little change 
would have occurred in either language proficiency or subject matter knowledge. 
Moreover, the school principal and the teaching staff involved expressed their 
opposition to any approach which would have subjected the students involved to 
any form of testing. 

Apart from these reasons for avoiding a quantitative approach, it was felt that the 
most important aspect of the initiative would involve the teaching and learning 
processes which would be revealed in the course of the project. Consequently, a 
qualitative approach consisting of non-participant classroom observation together 
with teacher and student interviews was considered the most useful forms of data 
gathering procedures. 

It was originally intended that findings from the first phase (term 2) of the project 
might inform the second phase, leading to refinement of the model. However, 
with changes in personnel and their changing part-time/full-time mix combined 
with the brevity of the discrete phases, it was considered more appropriate to 
regard the two terms combined as a single source of varied data. 

4.1. Study Design 

May '95: Meeting with teachers involved in program (Prior 

ethnography) 

June '95: Classroom observations 

June '95: Interviews with teachers involved in program 

Interviews with students using teacher aide as interpreter 
Analysis of students’ work folios 



July '95: 



August ’95: 

September '95: 

Nov. '95: 

Nov/Dec. '95: 

Dec. '95: 

4.2. Interviews 

A range of interviews provided data for the research. Teachers both at Milpera 
and the mainstream receiver schools were interviewed as were Vietnamese 
students taking part in the program. 

4.2.1. Teachers' Interviews 

A group interview was conducted with the school principal and teachers at the 
beginning of the project. This was intended to orientate the researcher to the 
context of situation that existed at Milpera. Also present at this interview was a 
researeh assistant (the chief researcher's Masters student) who would be involved 
in some of the data collection during the project. During this interview data was 
recorded in the form of field notes and written up later as a comprehensive 
contact summary report as suggested by Miles & Huberman (1984: pp. 50-51). 

Later interviews were conducted with individual teachers by both the chief 
researcher and the research assistant. These occurred soon after lesson 
observations and were used to clarify impressions gained during these 
observations as well as to probe teachers' perceptions concerning aspects of the 
program. In the first term of the program, interviews were tape recorded and later 
transcribed. During later interview's, however, use was made of field notes w'hich 
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Interim consultation with principal prior to the 
commencement of term 3 program: development of 
research agenda for coming term. 

Observations of classes (fortnightly) 

Teacher and student interviews 
Analysis of students' folios 

Presentation of draft report to teachers involved in 
program; modification of draft in light of teacher feedback. 

Interviews with teachers at mainstream schools for which 
Milpera is a feeder. 

Final report 
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proved to be adequate and less time consuming. A total of 5 interviews was 
conducted. A sample of the questions asked of the teachers is included in 
Appendix A. 



At the end of November and in early December, interviews were conducted with 
teachers (both ESL and mainstream) in the secondary schools subsequently 
attended by the Vietnamese students who had participated in the project. (See 
Appendix B lor sample interview questions). These interviews were intended 
to gauge the effects (if any) the bilingual initiatives had had upon the 
adaptation and progress of the students in mainstream contexts. Data 
collection was conducted through field notes and data summaries. 

4.2.2. Students' Interviews 

Students were interviewed in each term of the initiative via an interpreter (the 
Vietnamese teacher aide) (See Appendix C tor interv iew questions). Field notes 
were taken during the interviews and written up later in summary torm. It needs 
to be noted that one should treat with caution the data from these interviews, 
because of the heavy involvement ot the interpreter with the rest ot the program. 

It w'as considered important, however, that the students' perspective be sought 
and it was felt that they would be able to express themselves more fluently it the 
interview were conducted in Vietnamese. The reliability of this data may be 
checked (triangulated) to some extent by comparing it w'ith data drawn trom other 
sources (e.g. teacher interviews and classroom observations). 

4.3. Classroom Observations 

Classroom observations were conducted throughout the project. Data trom these 
were gathered in the form of field notes which were converted into data 
summaries soon after the observations. Samples of these summaries are contained 
in Appendix D. 

Issues arising from the observations that required clarification were taken up in 
the teacher and student interview's. 

4.4. Students 1 Folios 

Folios of students’ work were provided. These were analysed from the perspective 
of the students' mastery of the genres which were targeted in the ESL classes (e.g. 
book review and expository essay). They were linked with the teacher interviews 
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in that teachers were invited to compare the students' work with that produced by 
similar previous groups who had not been part of bilingual programs. 

5. Data Analysis 

Discussion of the data has been organised according to the data gathering 
methods used in the research design, viz: 

• Teachers' interviews 

• Students' interviews 

• Classroom observations 

• Folios of students' academic writing 

5. 1 . Teachers' Interviews 

Three distinct types of teachers were interview'ed, each type with a different 
perspective on the initiative. 

• full-time teachers at Milpera 

• part-time teachers at Milpera 

• teachers at receiver schools 

5.1.1. Full-time Milpera Teachers 

This group, which consisted of only two teachers, tended to be extremely 
enthusiastic about the initiative and demonstrated a sense ot ownership ot it. This 
was specially apparent in the case of the Vietnamese teacher aide who taught the 
book review component of the course in terms 2 and 3. The other lull-time 
teacher taught in the project in term 2 but because of commitments in another 
area was replaced by part-time teachers in term 3. 

5. 1.1.1 Vietnamese Teacher 

The Vietnamese teacher, who for the purpose of this report will be referred to as 
Mr H., saw the improvement of the students' attitude towards school and 
their adaptation to the Australian classroom as perhaps the greatest benetits ot 
the approach. He reports an increase in students' confidence w hich came trom 
their being able to understand concepts better w'hen they were expressed in 
Vietnamese. 

Mr H.: ... there is now actually participation in the lesson; this is 

attributed to the use of Vietnamese as a first language to explain the 
concepts that the students would have otherwise found difficult to 
understand. 
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The adaptation is not something which has occurred solely as a result of improved 
confidence engendered by the students' understanding of concepts. Mr H. 
encourages students to act in a way he considers to be appropriate for an 
Australian classroom. 

Mr H.: ...actually we changed the attitude of the students. Normally. 
Vietnamese students in the class they cross their hands like that, listen to 
the teacher, write out what the teacher wrote on the board ... in 
Vietnam, it is very quiet; the students very quiet ... but in Australia now 
I tell them that here, this is Australian class you should change your 
way, more participant in the class and then if you don't understand, 
even if you are not sure if your answer is correct or not. it doesn't 
matter, put your hand up and give your answer to your teacher, to your 
friend or in your group... it doesn't matter whether you say it is right or 
wrong, it doesn't matter, but the thing is you put your idea in ... 

Mr H. reported that the lessons he taught were by design more Australian than 
Vietnamese in that he was attempting to prepare students for mainstream 
classes in High Schools. In this sense, the Vietnamese classes were intended as a 
bridge to the mainstream. 

Interviewer: ...so that wasn't a typical Vietnamese class, that was more 
Australian ? 

Mr H.: Yes, more Australian, but if I teach in the Vietnamese way you 

will see the difference, more quiet, quieter. ... 1 encourage them to talk 
more in class. That's why you see in the class they talked a h>t. 

This "Aus Urbanisation" was carried across to the content ol the V ietnamese 
lessons as well. In the book review lessons, students were practising a genre 
which Mr H. maintained would not have been undertaken in a Vietnamese 
classroom. 

Inten’iewer: So it's not a conventional thing, it's not a genre that exists 
in, for children in Vietnam, but it's something that they've got to learn 
for here? 
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Mr H.: Yes they learn for here. So this is so in these classes and using 
this method we are able to introduce the basic concepts to students, so 
therefore they have a solid understanding of the basic mechanisms, they 
are confident and filter this into their work, their English work. 

Mr H. reported that the Vietnamese lessons had made a significant contribution to 
the students' Vietnamese communicative competence which was restricted to a 
limited range of interpersonal registers appropriate mainly for use within the 
family and with friends in the playground. Vietnamese students are inclined to 
show respect to teachers and older people and Mr H. insisted that they 
demonsuate this respect through the use of more formal and polite language. 



Mr H.: ... they say what they want to say straight away, but l said no. 
look if you say that more correctly and mart formal you should say it 
like that, just in case you see your grandfather, grandmother from 
Vietnam, if you say it like that they chastise you. rude or things like that, 
so with your grandfather, grandmother you say it a different way. so 
with your friends like that, so with your teacher okay like that, they 
learn it. 

On Mr H's estimate between 40 - 50 % of the students were able to read 
Vietnamese adequately. However, their written Vietnamese was poor, 
containing grammar, spelling and punctuation errors as well errors at the level of 
discourse, particularly in paragraphing. The approach adopted to address these 
problems harnessed an extremely rigorous torm ot the process w'riting approach 
involving students in numerous revisions of their written work until they had 
achieved a standard acceptable to the teacher. 

Mr Ha ... So I given them back and ask them to do it again, show me 
and correct it again, given them back again, show me again, give them 
back again for three or four times it is good ... like I can show you this 
one ... at the beginning only one paragraph like this ... and the last , the 
final one like this. ... At the beginning like that, average or below 
average, after eight weeks with me they know how to do a book review 
with paragraphs .... 

Mr H. worked closely with English speaking teachers in his role as a teacher aide. 
In the bilingual project he undertook the role of teacher in his own right and 
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worked in parallel with the teacher of English literature. The working 
relationship which resulted ensured that students would receive the maximum 
benefits in terms of transfer of conceptual and linguistic development. 

Mr H.: So I follow that, her timetable, her plan actually. So l worked 
closely everyday w ith her. After my lesson I report to her how the 
students progress in the class and which one we need to improve, which 
area w e need to improve ... So I worked very close to the teacher and l 
get the feedback everyday from the teacher. 

Mr H. reports considerable support for the program from the parents and the 
Vietnamese community as a whole. There is a feeling that something is 
happening which addresses students' needs and values their backgrounds and 
culture. 

Mr H.: The parents sent me a letter and they said they w armly welcome 
the program ... they said they treasure my effort, my time for teaching 
their children, they said they are respectful to all teachers here, 
particularly to me. That is the relationship between the students' parents 
and me. 

5. 1.1.2 English/Geographv Teacher 

The English/Geography teacher, who for the purpose of this study will be referred 
to as Ms E, was interviewed separately from Mr H. She was asked similar 
questions (see Appendix A) and her answers supported the positive assessment of 
the program given by Mr H. Ms E taught students in term 2, but because of other 
commitments did not take pan in term 3. As well as working with Mr H on the 
book review component, she worked with a part-time Vietnamese teacher Mr Q, 
in the Geography and research components. 

In terms of concept development, Ms E. noted that as a result ol Mr Q’s work 
on research in Geography, considerable time was saved when it came to covering 
geographical concepts and engaging in geographical research in English. 

Ms E: ... And I gave them the topic, which was on volcanoes and 
earthquakes ... and they just put their heads down and went straight 
ahead, researched the topic, photostatted the information and 
highlighted the relevant information, copied it onto palm cards and 
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presented their speeches with barely any support from me. So that’s 
where you've cat back on teaching time ... 

Content knowledge which had been covered by Mr Q. in Vietnamese, led to a 
dramatic reduction in teaching time in the English component of the course which 
basically involved, as Ms E put it, "learning labels" in English for concepts which 
had been successfully taught in Vietnamese. 

Ms E: That was covered in one lesson, that's the first chapter, now I 
would normally take two doable lessons to cover that. 

A similar benefit was noted in relation to the book review where students who had 
been introduced to the concepts in Vietnamese, required much less teacher 
guidance when it came to writing a book review in English. 

Ms E: ... I mean one of oar strategies is to model and model and 
model before we ask them to do it on their own. I haven't had to do this 
(with the project group) to the point where / was presenting my final 
book review the students were so silent when I handed out the criteria 
sheet with what I would like them to do ... the others ( who were not in 
the bilingual group) were full of questions ... the project group sat so 
silently that I was quite disconcerted and it was only the next day when 
they had started it and presented me with the notes that I realised that 
they had understood everything. 

Ms E was of the opinion that Mr H's methodology had had a major positive 
effect on the students' mastery of concepts. She reported on a students' comment 
that, "It’s easier to understand Mr H's lessons because of Mr H's teaching 
method." This refects Mr H's view of his role as the presenter of lessons which 
acted as a bridge between Vietnamese classroom conventions and those which 
apply in Australian classrooms (see p. 1 1). 

Related to the facilitation of concept development, is the improvement in the 
students' confidence and self-esteem, a feature remarked on by many of the staff. 

Ms E: ... everybody's noticed, the teacher-librarians have noticed that 
the students are coming in and using the resource centre in a very 
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positive, constructive and confident way. Other teachers have noticed, 
just the stature and the self-esteem you notice in your class ... 

There are indications that the increased confidence and self-esteem is not due only 
to the students’ improved academic performance but to the enhanced profile 
that the approach has given to their language and culture. 

Ms E: ... in this group they are fiercely proud of their culture and their 
language and what they are doing on this program. They come back 
and show it to the class. Now. they know very- well that the class can't 
speak a word of Vietnamese, but they will show them their work. They 
are ver\ proud of it. Now this also might and will probably have a lot to 
do with Mr H, that he is fiercely proud of his culture and his language 
and he has really inspired the children. 

Ms E remarks on the increase in the students' positive attitude to their work in 
English since the beginning of the program. This is reflected in increased 
production which appears to have carried over from the demands placed upon 
them by Mr H in the production ol their book review's. Ms E contrasts the 
students' output for homework exercises prior to the program with what w-as done 
during the program. 

Ms E: ... homework is usually something they approach with great 
caution. They're on their own. it's usually a tentative approach and very : 
often the minimum. But they've thrown themselves very diligently into 
the homework worksheets and they've done it. Now. / feel, and I might 
be wrong, but I feel that this has been a direct spillover from the kind of 
diligence that's been required of them in the Vietnamese program and a 
spillover because they are doing work that they understand and they are 
confident of doing it, so working on your own isn't such a frightening 

thing. 

Students' metalinguistic knowledge has improved as a result of the project. This 
is specially the case at the level ot discourse due to the ettorts on Mr H who has 
worked hard at developing the students’ understanding of paragraphing and the 
use of logical connectors. 
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Ms E: ... paragraphing w as the most noticeable sort of language 
element that they improved in. It's something that they don't concentrate 
on in primary schools in their own language ... if you look at the rough 
copies of Mr H's book review, there are no paragraphs ... now all the 
book reviews that they have handed in have shown a good grasp of 
paragraphing. 

Similarly, Ms E. comments on the fact that the teaching of conjunctions and other 
logical markers of cohesion in English was facilitated by their having been 
explicitly taught in Vietnamese. 

Ms E: They've understood other sorts of elements of logic that we have 
like comparing and cause and effect. Now, those were explicitly taught 
by Mr H. And then really when they came to me tiny just had to learn 
the words, they had to learn the therefore, whereas , hup, consequently. 
you know, they knew the concepts already, so that made that a lot easier 
for them. 

Another feature of the initiative reported on by Ms E was the parental support 
and involvement that it generated. She quotes one parent at an exit interview at 
the end of term as saying, "I'm glad I have the final book review in front of me 
and I'm glad you can see what a good student my child is." 

Because content is being studied in Vietnamese, parents have the opportunity to 
help their children. As Ms E notes, 

Ms E: ... it's made the parents feel ... that they are not bringing in these 
students who know nothing and have got to get everything from us. 

They've felt that they have something to offer as well. 

Overall the effect on parents has been to give them the feeling that they have some 
control of the education process in which their children are participating and that 
their contribution is valued and may be acted upon. Ms E. has noted changes 
occurring in parent interviews. 

Ms E: ... parents have come to parent interviews and have been far 
more assertive and far more demanding, because I think they feel that 
their children have a place in the education system, they are not just the 
victims of it. It's been very, very rewarding. 
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As may he seen from the excerpts of the interviews cited here, Ms E is 
enthusiastic about the benefits of the project. In explaining its success, she places 
great emphasis on the importance of the working relationship between the 
English-speaking and the Vietnamese-speaking teachers. In the past, a similar 
initiative had been undertaken in mathematics which had not worked well because 
of misunderstandings about aims and lack clarity concerning the roles ot the 
teachers. Ms E emphasised the need for both clarity and sensitivity in the working 
relationship. She had spent considerable time in insuring that both these criteria 
were addressed. 

Ms E: ... I don't want to say, “This is what you've got to teach and this 
is how you've got to teach it. " / don't know where the students' 
weaknesses truly are. so I've tried to write a program in which !'\ <■ asked 
them to cover certain things, but if they find something the students are 
particularly weak at they've been free to go off and do it. This has 
required me rew riting the program quite a lot and it has to be a 
programmed approach. It can't just be a haphazard approach. ... You 
have to have a working relationship with the people involved ... and 
their needs have to be met too because although they are both teachers 
they have been trained in a different system so we spent hours going 
through the ELA (English Language Arts) syllabus and even then, as / 
say, with the research skills project, you know, you just have to feel your 
way quite sensitively through the whole thing. 

The initial attempt to introduce the students to Research Skills in Vietnamese had 
run into difficulties through a misunderstanding about the nature of this activity on 
the part of the Vietnamese teacher and the assumption on the part of Ms E that 
since Mr Q had qualified as a teacher in the Australian system, he would know 
what was required of students in a Research Skills component. When the 
misunderstanding became apparent the teachers worked together to retrieve the 
situation with mutually satisfying results. 

Ms E: ... we had to sit down together and I had to say , no, l w ould like 
you to be able to teach them how to access information in a Resource 
Centre, and the procedure of note-taking ... So he spent a lot of time 
there and then when / got to doing the research unit which was four 
weeks later... they just knew exactly what to do. 
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A distinct difference emerged between the success of the initiative when 
implemented by full-time teachers as opposed to when part-time teachers were 
involved. Mr Q. was a part-time teacher w'ho worked with Ms E's students on 
Fridays for three periods. Mr H. taught the students daily for one period per day. 

Ms E: ... how intensive does LI instruction have to he to get the best 
results ? I think that's fairly obvious in the difference between the 
programs that Mr H has run where he had my students one lesson every 
da v and the programs where Mr Q has had my students on F riday for 
three lessons. Now I suppose there are lots of variables here, but 
definitely it's been far more beneficial with Mr H's program, the better 
results have been one lesson a day. 



As Ms E says, there are likely to be a number of relevant variables which may help 
explain these results, but from the perspective of the importance ol the working 
relationship between teachers in bilingual programs, there is greater likelihood of 
professional liaison if both teachers are present at the school each day. 

When asked about the desirability of extending the initiative to other groups 
and to other subjects, Ms E was enthusiastic about the prospects. She spoke ol 
groups such as Samoans who were particularly in need ol such an approach, but 
felt clearly that all groups could benefit. In terms ol extending to other subjects, 
she felt that students wmuld benefit by having science treated in their own 
language as well. 

Ms E , ... It can be very worthwhile for any group who have come from 
tuber countries where their education has been disrupted or w here their 
primarv curriculum is very different from ours. ... I'd like to see it 
flowing over to science, mainly because science causes the students a lot 
of anxiety. 

The features of the program which have been remarked on by the lull-time 
teachers are summarised in Table 1. 
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Table 1 - Features of the program identified by full-time teachers 



Program Features 


Mr H 


Ms E 


Attitude 




V 


• Confidence 


V 


• Self-esteem 




V 


• Positive attitude to work 


V 


V 


, 

• Adaptation to Australian classroom 


V 


V 


• Enhanced pride in Vietnamese language & culture 


V 


V 


Concept Development 




V 


• Accelerated 




• Enhanced 


\ 


\ 


Vietnamese Lancuaue 






• Development of written skills 


1 

\ 




• Broadening of sociolinguistic competence 


V 




English Laneuaee 




V 


| • Improved metalinguistic knowledge 




I • Improved paragraphing 




V 


B • Increased range of logical cohesive devices 




V 


1 Parents 


V 




• Support 


\ ; 


• Involvement in child's education 


\ 


\ 


Teachers’ working relationship 




V 


• Need for clear mutual goals 




• Importance of sensitivity and respect 


; 


V 


• Best when teachers can meet daily (i.e. full-time) 




V 


| Expansion 




V 


| • Desirable for other groups 




• Desirable for other subjects (esp. Science) 




V 
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5.1.2 Part- time Teachers at Milpera 



Three part-time teachers have been involved in the program. The Vietnamese 
teacher Mr Q worked with Ms E in term 2 and with another part-time teacher Ms 
B in term 3. The third teacher Ms G worked with Mr H on the book review 
component in term 3. Only Mr Q and Ms B were interv iewed for this study, by 
the research assistant mid-way through term 3 and by the chief researcher towards 
the end of term 3. This analysis is based on these interviews. 

The most significant feature of the part-time teachers' involvement in the program 
relates to the pan-time nature of their employment. Mr Q taught at Milpera only 
on Fridays for 4 periods, while Ms B taught on Thursdays and Fiidays. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that they were not able to develop the close working 
relationship that had occurred between the two full-time teachers. Consequently, 
this experience was less effective for the students than was the case when they 
were taught by two full-time teachers. This is not intended as a criticism of the 
pan-time teachers who individually worked skilfully and conscientiously. 

However, because of the difficulty of making contact with each other due to the 
tightness of their schedules w hile at Milpera. they were unable to engage in the 
joint planning which was a significant feature of the work done by the full-time 
teachers. 

Ms B taught the students research skills which were intended to lead to the 
production of a geography repon. This involved the presentation of a model 
based on library research into a country (United Kingdom). Students followed the 
model to produce reports on other countries (France, India. Fiji. etc.). 

Mr Q followed a similar approach, but because of lack of material in Vietnamese, 
he had to first translate material from sources such as English-language 
encyclopedias. In the process, the material was often simplified so that students 
were working w'ith material in Vietnamese which was less demanding than what 
they were required to process in English. This is the reverse of what should 
happen in a bilingual program w'here the students' first language should be the 
vehicle for engaging the student in cognitively demanding concepts which can 
then be taken up in a less threatening way in the second language. 

At the beginning of the term Mr Q had taught a unit on the Solar System in which 
he introduced students to relevant scientific concepts (e.g. orbit, gravity. 
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centrifugal and centripetal force, etc). However, this unit, which would have been 
potentially very useful, did not relate to any similar unit offered elsewhere in the 
students' program. 

It appeared that what was happening in term 3 was quite different from what 
happened in term 2 when Mr Q worked with Ms E who, because she was a full- 
time teacher, was able to spend more time insuring that there was a close 
relationship between what was taught in the two languages. 



5.1.3 Teachers at Receiver Schools 

Two receiver schools were chosen in gathering data on the adaptation to regular 
high schools of the students from the Milpera program. One of the schools (Oxley 
High School) provided students with a "second stage intensive ESL program" 
from which they were gradually integrated into mainstream classes. Five of the 
students from the bilingual program attended this school. The other school 
(Yeronga High School) placed students immediately into mainstream classes and 
provided them w'ith specialised ESL support. Only one ot the Milpera students 
attended this school. 

The teachers at Oxley High School were of the opinion that the students were 
mostly not yet ready for complete integration into the mainstream. It was felt 
that perhaps only one of the five could cope in any of the mainstream classes 
(English and Maths). The students were very dependent on the assistance of a 
Vietnamese teacher aide who worked w'ith them in Maths and Science. 

The Oxley teachers commented on the confidence of the students and felt that it 
had improved since their arrival at Oxley. Perhaps related to this was the 
impression of the teachers that the group displayed high social aptitude and in 
terms of attitude were, as one teacher expressed it, "the most mainstream" that 
she had experienced. One of the teachers remarked on their willingness to take 
risks, which she saw' as being related to their high levels of oral proficiency. It is 
tempting to relate these characteristics to the efforts of Mr H to " Australianise” 
the students in preparation for their entry into mainstream classes. 

An effort was being made at Oxley to involve parents in the students' education. 
The Vietnamese teacher aide translated work from school into Vietnamese so that 
parents might have the opportunity to help their children w'ith homework. 
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It was felt that the Milpera initiative, while worthwhile in principle, was too brief 
to have a significant impact. It was agreed that the introduction of a bilingual 
program at Oxley would be worthwhile and w ould have the teachers' support, 
provided that it did not lead to a reduction in ESL provisions. 

The teachers interviewed at Yeronga consisted of mainstream subject teachers 
and the ESL support teacher. The subject teachers described the student who had 
enrolled there as "one of the weakest students in her class ", She was quiet and shy 
and had great difficulty in getting her meaning across. It was agreed by all 
teachers that the student w'ould have benefited from a longer period at Milpera. 

When asked about the wisdom of putting the student straight into a mainstream 
class, one of the teachers expressed the opinion that this had the benefit of 

"showing them what real-life is all about". 



While ESL support for the student existed at Yeronga, the communication 
between the ESL teacher and mainstream teachers seemed to be ad hoc. with little 
evidence that the ESL program was driven by the language demands that 
particular subjects were placing on particular students. 

In the light of the data supplied by the Yeronga teachers, it is not surprising that 
the Milpera student was experiencing difficulties with subject content and that she 
was shy, quiet and "isolated from other children". The fact that this student was 
the only one of her Milpera group to attend Yeronga High School, that she was 
placed directly into mainstream classes, that she lacked the Vietnamese support 
that she had experienced at Milpera, and that the ESL support was not 
particularly geared to her subject-related language problems created classic 
conditions for failure. One could only concur with one of her teachers who said 
that she "didn't have high hopes for her future at school". 



5.2 Student Interviews 

Students in the program were interviewed while at Milpera. The interviews were 
conducted by the research assistant using Mr H as an interpreter. Because of Mr 
H's involvement in the program, it is necessary to have reservations about the 
reliability of this interview data since it is unlikely that students would be critical 
of the program in the presence of their teacher. However, it was considered 
preferable to give students the opportunity to discuss the program in their own 
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language rather than allow their low level of English proficiency to limit and 
distort their responses. In spite of these reservations, the data derived from the 
student interviews seem to be consistent with data derived from other sources. 



The data have been analysed under two categories: 

i. Students' perceptions about their progress 

ii. Students' perceptions about the program 

5.2.1 Students' perceptions about their progress 

Students were positive about the effects of the program on their progress. 

• In Vietnamese 

Students were appreciative of having been given the opportunity to develop 
their writing skills in Vietnamese. They spoke positively ol their experiences in 
the classes where they prepared their book reviews and mentioned that this 
experience had helped them when they came to write their English book 
review. 

• In English 

Because of the way that Mr H approached the teaching ol the book review in 
Vietnamese, students were able to transfer skills across to the English book 
review. Their remarks on the positive effects that this had upon their English 
classes, supported the observations made by their English teacher, Ms E. 

• Concept development 

Students reported that they found concepts easier to master when they were 
explained in Vietnamese and that having mastered these concepts, they were 
better able to cope with the content of subjects when delivered in English. 
Again, this reflected the remarks made by the content teachers at Milpera. 

• Attitudes to learning 

Students reported that they felt greater confidence in their ability to cope with 
English and other academic work. This confidence was observable in their 
behaviour in lessons and was commented upon by various staff at Milpera 
who observed them outside the classroom. It was a factor which was observed 
by teachers at Oxley High School as well. 
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5.2.2 Students' perceptions about the program 



• Benefits 

The benefits that students saw in the program are largely related to their 
positive perceptions about their own progress. They saw value in learning 
concepts first in Vietnamese and then being able to transfer them to English. 
This they saw as contributing to their increased feelings of confidence about 
their schooling. Some students fell that it was beneficial that their parents now 
felt better able to support them with their school work. 

• Inadequacies 

The students would have preferred more of their schooling to be conducted in 
Vietnamese. They felt that the program should have started earlier and lasted 
longer than eight weeks. The general feeling was that half the school day 
should be conducted in Vietnamese and that other subject areas should be 
taught in Vietnamese. Students were critical of the shortage of Vietnamese 
texts. It was also mentioned that there was a lack of consultation time with 
their teachers. 

On the whole, the students were very appreciative of the initiative. They had 
definite ideas about its benefits and seemed to have a good understanding of the 
principles on which it was based. Their reflections were in keeping with data 
gathered from other sources used in this study. 

5.3 Classroom Observations 

Classroom observations were conducted by both the chief researcher and the 
research assistant in terms 2 and 3. In term 2. observation was conducted of the 
book review classes both in Vietnamese and English. In term 3, both the book 
review classes and the geography classes were observed as they were conducted 
in English and in Vietnamese. 

The staffing of the program differed between term 2 and 3 in that the of the three 
teachers involved in term 2, two were full-time members of staff ( Mr H and Ms 
E), while in term 3, of the four teachers involved, only Mr H was employed on a 
full-time basis. This mix of full-time/part-time teachers seems to have had a 
significant effect on the program which is reflected in the classroom observations. 
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Book review (Vietnamese) 

This class was conducted hy Mr H in both terms. Classroom observations 
were conducted by both the chief researcher and the research assistant in 
terms 2 and 3 respectively. On both occasions, the observers’ field notes 
remarked on similar features. Both students and teacher displayed enthusiasm 
and the atmosphere was extremely positive. The field notes summary written 
by the chief investigator captures the essential nature of the class. 

The atmosphere of the class can be captured by the follow ing descriptors: 
relaxed: enthusiastic: communicative: participatory-. 

Roth teacher and students seemed at home in the lesson. The teacher w as 
obviously w ell liked by the students and received their respect in a very warm 
and friendly atmosphere. I could not help feeling as I watched them 
interacting that both students and the teacher w ere enjoying a level oj 
acceptance that they could not experience in any other kind of classroom no 
matter how well disposed the participants might be towards each other. This 
was particularly evident at the level of the non-verbal communication which 
is often a source of misunderstanding and cross-cultural conflict and ridicule 
but in this class w as obviously regarded as completely appropriate and 
understood, leading to high levels of confidence on the part of the teacher 
and students as all participants clearly realised that their identity and dignity 
w ere respected. It w as in this ambience that teaching/leaming took place, 
ensuring an obviously very successful lesson. 

What emerged was a group of individuals, each with a distinct and unique 
personality. They w ere able to express their own itlentity because they w ere in 
command of the language. 



Book review (English: term 2) 

The Vietnamese students in this class were combined w ith students from a 
range of other ethnic groups. 

The class covered similar work to what had been covered in the Vietnamese 
class (viz. characterisation). It was well organised and the students seemed to 
cope well with what was asked of them. In the field notes compiled by the 
chief researcher for this lesson, the following descriptors were used to 
describe the Vietnamese students: quiet: serious; timid; embarrassed: 
experiencing loss of face. In other words, despite the empathetic nature of the 
teacher, the Vietnamese students had reverted closer to the stereotypical 
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image that is often used to describe Vietnamese students. However, the more 
able of them contributed to the lesson as well as the students from the other 
ethnic backgrounds. Ms E maintained that this class was better adjusted and 
more participator)' than other groups she had taught in the past. 

Book review (English: term 3) 

This class was taught by a part-time teacher (Ms G) who spent three days at 
Milpera. The observ ation of this class was conducted by the research assistant. 
There was evidence here that the same degree of liaison had not taken place 
between Mr H and Ms G as had happened with Mr H and Ms E. The lesson 
was less structured and did not cover the same ground as had been covered in 
Mr H’s lesson. Consequently, the Vietnamese students experienced some 
difficulty and did not demonstrate the sound grasp of specifics that was 
evident in the Vietnamese class. Perhaps the lesser emphasis on structuring in 
the English class may have contributed to this. 

The atmosphere within the classroom was rather tense, probably a tunciion ot 
the difficulties that the students were experiencing with the lesson. This 
contrasted with the relaxed and positive atmosphere that was evident in the 
Vietnamese class. 

Geography/Research (term 2) 

No observations were made of either the English or the Vietnamese classes in 
term 2 

Geography/Research (Vietnamese: term 3) 

These classes were observed by the research assistant. The teacher was Mr Q 
who had also taught the subject in term 2. 

The content covered in this class was of an elementary nature. Students were 
presented with some basic geography facts w hich, in terms of conceptual 
difficulty, were below what was expected of them in the English classes. 

Partly because of this and also because students w-ere operating in their own 
language, the class had a relaxed and friendly atmosphere. 

Geography/Research (English: term 3) 

This class was conducted by Ms B, a part-time teacher who visited Milpera 
two days per week. The aim of the class was to teach students basic research 
skills and to develop their skills in geographical report writing. The work was 
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challenging, hut presented in a carefully structured way which successfully 
scaffolded the content and process for the students. Although this class had 
students from a range of ethnic backgrounds, the Vietnamese students seemed 
able to hold their own and were mostly relaxed and confident. 

These classes seemed to proceed independently from what was occurring in 
the Vietnamese classes due largely to the fact that the two teachers had little 
time to liaise with each other because ot the part-time nature ot their 
employment. 

5.4 Students' Written Work 

A wide variety of written work in both Vietnamese and English provided data on 
which an assessment of the students' progress could be made. 

The final outcomes of the book reviews in Vietnamese were the result of 
numerous revisions as students attempted to satisfy the standards set by Mr H. 
Samples of this work are contained in Appendix E. There is no doubting the 
quality of this work and the pride of achievement which it demonstrates. 

It is instructive to compare the book reviews produced by the students in English 
(see Appendix F). While these do not reach the artistic heights of the Vietnamese 
reviews, they demonstrate a good understanding of generic structure and are well 
presented, demonstrating a level of pride in achievement similar to that shown by 
the students when writing in their own language. The rough drafts of the students' 
work (attached to the final version) give an idea of their level of proficiency in 
writing. While the students are making obvious progress, it is fairly clear that they 
are not yet ready to enter mainstream classes and are in need ol turther assistance 
from ESL specialists. 

Samples of the students’ work in geography (Appendix G) leads to similar 
conclusions. The work is neat and in terms of generic structure is well presented. 
The work is the result of a carefully scaffolded approach and much of the report 
has been copied from a text which was jointly constructed on the blackboard by 
the teacher and the students. Even so, the reports reveal a level ol English 
proficiency which would render the students very vulnerable in a mainstream 
geography class unless they were given some sort of an adjunct ESL program. 
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In terms of the program that the students have been given, their written work has 
progressed well. Since there is no control group against which to measure them, 
one cannot make comparative judgements. It is indisputable, however, that on the 
basis of the written work produced at the end of the program, the students require 
further assistance if they are to have a reasonable chance of success in mainstream 
classes. 

6.0 Discussion 

Several themes emerge as important from the data gathered trom the various 
sources in this study. The tollowing will be the locus o! discussion in this section: 

• altitudinal outcomes 

• conceptual development 

• teachers' working relationships 

• parental involvement 

• subtractive and additive bilingualism 

• receiver schools 

6. 1 Attitudinal Outcomes 



An increase in confidence emerged as the most positive outcome of the initiative. 
This was reflected in data gathered from practically all sources. 

The nature of this enhanced confidence is multi-faceted. On one level it is a 
confidence which derives from the students' feelings that they can cope with the 
academic content of their course. This has been facilitated by presenting new 
concepts in the students' first language, thus removing the need to concentrate on 
new concepts and a new language simultaneously. In addition, the students have 
been introduced to the conventions of the academic disciplines as well as to the 
appropriate culture ot Australian classrooms. This too has been conducted in their 
own language by a member of their own culture in the role of respected 
interpreter. This has led to a further dimension of confidence which relates to the 
students' self-esteem in seeing their language and culture valued by the 
educational system. This has affected not only the students but it was clear that 
the Vietnamese teachers and the parents too have found in the initiative a source 
of pride and self-esteem. 

The only data that do not support this outcome come from the interviews with the 
teachers at Yeronga High School. It could be that the student involved is merely 
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an atypical case who has a naturally timid disposition or, that being the only 
member of her group at the school, she lacks the support of her friends from 
Milpera. Another explanation might be found in the nature of the provisions made 
for NESB students at Yeronga. It could be that the student is not ready for the 
mainstream and might have benefited from a more transitional approach such as is 
offered at Oxley High School. 

If the explanation of the students’ increased confidence given here is accurate then 
some thought needs to be given to the effects of discontinuing the bilingual 
program, especially given its rather short duration. Is an eight week program 
enough to ensure the gains in confidence will persist for any length of time beyond 
the program? Or will the effects diminish with time, with a consequent diminution 
of the confidence that the program produced? 

6.2 Conceptual Development 

As no formal testing was conducted in this study, it is not possible to make any 
definitive statement in terms of enhanced conceptual development flowing trom 
the initiative. It is worthw hile, however, in the light of the theories on w-hich the 
program w'as based, to reflect on the practices which were observed in the 
classroom and how these might have impacted on conceptual development. 

In terms of transfer theory, it is reasonable to expect that there should be a 
relationship between what is taught in the LI class and w'hat is taught in the L2 
class. It is in the LI class that new concepts should be introduced since the 
student is given the opportunity to assimilate them without the added burden of 
processing the L2. Once the concepts have been introduced, they are then 
available for use in the L2 class. 

This process was in evidence in term 2 of the program. However, in term 3 there 
was little evidence of this happening. In the geography classes, the process almost 
seemed to be occurring in reverse: not only was there little relationship between 
the Vietnamese and English classes, but the conceptually more difficult work 
seemed to be taking place in the English class. 
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6.3 Teachers' Working Relationships 



The data from teacher interviews and classroom observations suggest that a 
bilingual approach works best when teachers working in pairs have the 
opportunity to liaise constantly with each other. This was obvious in term 2 when 
all but one of the teachers involved were employed on a full-time basis. The 
situation was reversed in teim 3. when all but one of the teachers was employed 
on a part-time basis. It is difficult for part-time teachers to find time for the 
necessary liaison and consequently what occurs in the two languages seems 
largely unrelated. Individually, teachers seemed to be teaching very well; they 
did not. however, seem to be engaged in a bilingual program. 

Similarly, there seemed to be little understanding at the receiver schools of what 
was happening at Milpera and the implications (if any) for provisions that receiver 
schools might make for students from bilingual programs. 

6.4 Parental Involvement 

The only source of data on parental involvement came from teacher and student 
interviews. A future study might interview parents as an important source of data. 
The importance of the parents' role cannot be overlooked in the light of the work 
of Genesee (1987), and it would seem that the parents of students involved in this 
program have relished the opportunity to contribute something to the educational 
progress of their children. 

6.5 Subtractive and Additive Bilingualism 

The success or failure of bilingual programs is closely related to whether they are 
additive or subtractive in nature (Lambert, 1980; Cummins, 1985). Bilingual 
programs are additive when they are seen as maintaining and promoting a 
student's first language and culture. They are subtractive when they are seen as 
leading to the replacement of the LI and its culture by the majority language and 
culture. As presented at Milpera, the program was clearly additive. As such, it 
produced the sorts of positive effects that the literature says are related to additive 
programs; good academic performance, heightened self-esteem, improved 
confidence, linguistic and cultural pride, parental and community involvement. 
However, the program is of only eight week’s duration and it is likely that unless 
the initiative can be extended either at Milpera or in receiver schools it will be 
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regarded by participants as a token gesture which promises much hut in the final 
analysis delivers very little of permanent value. Should this happen it will be 
regarded as a brief aberration in an education system which is predominantly 
subtractive in orientation. 

6.6 Receiver Schools 

The receiver schools play a crucial role in the success or failure of any serious 
attempt to develop an additive bilingual education program. At neither of the 
schools involved in this study is any attempt made to support additive 
bilingualism. Both are attempting in different ways to integrate students into the 
mainstream. Where reference is made to their language and culture (as when the 
services of bilingual teacher aides are utilised) this is to facilitate the conceptual 
development of the students so that they may better cope with particular content 
which is taught exclusively in English. 

These statements are not made to denigrate the work ot the teachers in these 
schools. They are engaged in the business of ESL teaching in surious ways and 
with various degrees of efficiency. They do this using an integrations! model 
which is coming from a philosophy of education which is dillerent trom what 
underpins an additive approach to bilingual education. Unless this difference can 
somehow be resolved, it seems that initiatives such as the bilingual program at 
Milpera will have limited relevance to what occurs in mainstream schools. 

7.0 Conclusions 

The conclusions will be discussed in terms ol the leatures ol a model tor bilingual 
education. This discussion will be conducted firstly in terms of the program as it 
might operate in a school such as Milpera where students are being prepared tor 
entry into the mainstream. However, as has been shown, one cannot quarantine 
such a program from the rest of the education system. Theretore, it is necessary 
that an effective model not only describes the essential features ot the Milpera- 
style component but also indicates how this may be extended into the mainstream 
Such a model has a number of essential features which are discussed below. 

7. 1 Choice of core subjects 

It is essential that the subjects chosen for the program be such that they will be 
seen as making a significant contribution to the students' future progress in the 
mainstream. To this end the following subjects are recommended: 
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• language study and literature 

• mathematics 

• science 

• social studies 

It is understood that die choice of the subjects will depend on the availability 
teaching staff with the necessary expertise to implement them. 

7.2 LI presentation as basis for subsequent English presentation 
The approach worked best when students were introduced to subject matter and 
skills in their LI before the same or similar subject matter and skills were 
introduced in English. This was most obvious with the book review component in 
term 2 in which students were introduced to a process which would be later 
transferred to English. The fact that the subject matter was different in the two 
sets of lessons was not significant, as students were able successfully to transfer 
the process they had learnt in Vietnamese to English. In the case of geography, it 
was most effective when concepts were established first in Vietnamese (e.g. 
latitude, longitude) and then later used to perform tasks such as research and 
report writing in English. 



7.3 Close liaison between LI and English teacher 

Both teachers within a pair need to be clear about the goals of the program and 
the most appropriate approach for achieving them. This necessitates considerable 
joint preparation time and constant monitoring of the process and its outcomes. 
On the basis of this monitoring, the program needs constant revision to respond 
effectively to the perceived evolution of students' needs. 

It is likely that this degree of joint responsiveness can only be reasonably expected 
from teachers who are involved in the program on a full-time basis. This was 
certainly the case in the Milpera program where marked differences were 
observed between the term 2 and the tenn 3 program. 

7.4 Teacher preparation 

Given the degree of complexity implied in the teachers' role in these programs, 
teachers need specific preparation to insure that they understand the theories 
which underpin the approach as well as being aware of the methodology 
necessary to implement the approach. 
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7.5 LI class as bridge to the mainstream 

It needs to be understood that an important goal of the approach is to prepare the 
students for entry into mainstream classes. While this should not be interpreted as 
the advocacy of assimilation, if the approach does not enable the students to cope 
with the culture and expectations of the mainstream classroom, then it will be 
judged as having failed. 

This aspect can best be achieved in the LI class by a teacher who understands 
where the students are coming from and what will be expected ol them in regular 
classrooms. This was exemplified in the Milpera program by the approach 
adopted by Mr H who was able to prepare students lor the transition to Australian 
classrooms while fostering their pride in their own language and culture. 

7.6 Encouragement of parental and community involvement 

The history of bilingual education initiatives indicates clearly that those which 
have been successful had the support and involvement of parents and the wider 
community. In the Milpera initiative, parents expressed enthusiasm tor the 
opportunity to have a greater involvement in their children s education which the 
use of Vietnamese gave them. This enthusiasm can be turiher encouraged by 
means of school-based parent seminars where parents and community are made 
aware of the theoretical bases of the program, its goals and the roles that parents 
and community may play in its success while at the same time being given the 
opportunity to express their own views on the appropriate directions lor their 
children's education. 

7.7 Development of LI skills 

The crucial role of the development of the students' LI cannot be sulticiently 
stressed in a bilingual education program. It should be viewed as a goal in its own 
right and not simply as a means to the development of the students' CALP in 
English. While this latter will follow from the development of CALP in the 
students' LI. if it is seen as being the sole reason tor the use ol the LI. the 
program will be understood for what it in fact is: a subtractive program, designed 
ultimately to replace the students’ LI. Such programs have a poor record of 
success in terms of worthwhile educational goals and are ultimately regarded with 
suspicion and cynicism by the very people that they had been allegedly set up to 
help. The ad hoc nature of the Milpera program needs to be seriously considered 
to find ways to guard against this outcome. 
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8.0 Recommendations 



These recommendations are intended to focus on the implementation of a viable 
and effective model of bilingual education. They are the result of a process of 
discussions with teachers involved in the Milpera initiative as well as input from a 
workshop led by the chief researcher at the State ESL Conference conducted by 
the Cultural Equity Unit of the Queensland Department of Education from 12 to 
14 December. 1995. The workshop involved a report by the chief researcher on 
the initiative followed by group discussion in which participants were asked to 
consider the implications for the implementation of a bilingual education program. 
The following recommendations are made as a result ot this process: 

8. 1 The rights of students to have their education conducted in their first 
language 

It is recommended that groups such as the Cultural Equity Unit, the Teachers' 
Union, various professional associations (e.g. Queensland Association tor 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages), and ethnic organisations 
lobby government to enshrine in legislation the right ot students to be educated in 
their first language. It should be emphasised that such a recommendation is 
intended to support bilingual education and that it should be understood that 
English is to remain the common language ol instruction tor all students. 

8.2 Recognition of the role of bilingual teachers 

While it is self-evident that bilingual education cannot proceed without bilingual 
teachers, the crucial role of the bilingual teacher needs to be recognised by the 
teacher registration process. It is recommended that discussions be commenced 
with the Board of Teacher Registration with a view to changing the current 
English language proficiency requirements to more general language proficiency 
requirements. It is proposed that under new provisions, teachers would need to 
have at least level 4 ASLPR proficiency in the language that will be their language 
of instruction as well as at least level 3 ASLPR in English. It is not proposed that 
there be any change to the current requirements for academic qualifications. 

8.3 Extension of bilingual education to core subjects 

It is recommended that the following subjects be ottered to students in bilingual 
mode 

• language arts and literature 

• social studies 
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• science 

• mathematics 

8.4 Development of suitable bilingual materials 

The supply of suitable and sufficient teaching materials in a range of languages is 
essential to the success of the bilingual program. In discussions with members of 
various ethnic communities, it is clear that the selection ol suitable materials in 
areas such as literature and social studies may be a sensitive issue. Even in those 
areas which are not particularly sensitive (e.g. mathematics), the issue of 
inappropriate methodology may be a problem in text books which are imported 
from overseas. For this reason, it is recommended that materials be developed 
specifically for local bilingual programs and that this be earned out by materials 
development units consisting ol bilingual teachers, community members and 
curriculum development specialists. 

8.5 Development of key bilingual schools 

If bilingual education is to be the right of all students, it is clear that a strategy is 
needed which will allow tor viable groups to be tormed tor all language groups 
including those which are spoken by the smaller communities. For this reason it is 
recommended that a limited number of key bilingual schools be designated in 
which classes are offered in a range of languages. Decisions as to which languages 
will be offered should be the result of a sociolinguistic audit of the schools within 
the local community. 

8.6 Involvement of parents and community- 

Because of the crucial role of parents and community revealed by research into 
bilingual education, it is recommended that procedures be developed to maximise 
the understanding and involvement ol parents and the community . The following 
initiatives are recommended: 

• parent and community seminars to explain the rationale and implications ol 
bilingual education 

• regular newsletters in the various languages represented at the school 

• regular access to the school and its teachers both informally and through 
parent-teacher evenings 

8.7 Bilingual teacher preparation courses 

As this study has shown, bilingual teaching is a complex activity. To date, no 
teacher preparation courses in Australia have specifically addressed this form ol 
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teaching. It is therefore recommended that Education Faculties he encouraged to 
develop courses preferably at the Graduate Certificate level to provide existing 
and prospective bilingual teachers with practically oriented courses in bilingual 
education. 

8.8 Insenice of mainstream teachers 

The role of mainstream teachers is crucial to the success of bilingual education 
programs. It is essential that these teachers understand the rationale which 
underpins such programs and that they are sympathetic to their aims. It is 
recommended, therefore, that in the first instance, mainstream teachers employed 
at key bilingual schools receive inservice courses to improve their awareness ot 
bilingual issues and to help them with their role in efficient implementation. These 
programs might later be extended to mainstream teachers in other schools. 

8.9 ESL and bilingual education 

It should not be imagined that the implementation of bilingual programs will 
render ESL teaching redundant. Bilingual and ESL teachers are necessarily 
complementary. It is recommended that ESL teachers be involved in the 
development and implementation of bilingual programs. This involvement may 
take two forms: 

• as English support teachers where their role will be to advise mainstream 
teachers on ESL issues; 

• as content-based ESL teachers where their particular subject based expertise 
(e.g. as social studies or literature or mathematics teachers etc) may allow 
them to make a special contribution to the integrated development of both 
content and English skills. 

The Milpera initiative has demonstrated the potential of bilingual education. It has 
highlighted essential features which contribute to the success of such programs 
and has signalled the directions that the initiative should take if it is to have a 
positive long-term effect on the education of students from non-English speaking 
backgrounds. 
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Appendix A: Milpera Teachers' Interview Questions 

Milpera Bilingual Support Project 
Interview Questions: ESL teachers 

1. Do you feel that students are showing signs of enhanced conceptual 
development in the course of this project? What indications do you have of 
this? Do you feel that the approach used may have contributed to an 
improvement? Explain your reasons for your feelings. 

2. Have students increased their understanding of how language works in the 
course of the project? What indications do you have of this? Do you think that 
the approach may have contributed to this? Why do you think this may be the 
case? 

3. Do you feel that the students' progress in the content area that you teach has 
been enhanced during the course of the project? What indications do you have 
of this? To what extent do you consider that this can be attributed to the 
bilingual project? Why do you think this may be the case? 

4. Has the students' overall classroom adaptation improved in the course of the 
project? What indications do you have of this? Do you think this is related to 
the project? In your opinion, why might this have happened? 

5. Have you noticed an improvement in the students' academic English ability? 
Could you describe this improvement? Has the program contributed to this'.’ 
Do you think that the students would have done as well it they had been in a 
conventional program? Why? 

6. Comment on any changes in attitude that you have noticed in the students in 
the course of the program. To what extent do you think this may be attributed 
to the program? 

7. What do you feel have been the most positive features of the program? 

8. What have been some of the negative features of the program? Do you have 
any suggestions for ways in which these may be remedied? 
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9. Do you consider this to be a worthwhile initiative? 



10. Would you like to see it extended to other groups and/or to other subject 
areas? 



Milpera Bilingual Support Project 
Vietnamese Teachers' Interview Questions 

1 . Do you leel that the students' conceptual development has improved as a 
result of the project? What evidence do you have that this has happened? 

2. Do you feel that the students' knowledge of how language works has 
improved as a result of the project? What evidence do you have that this has 
happened? 

3. How would you describe the students' proficiency in Vietnamese in the skills 
of listening, speaking, reading and writing when the project began? 

4. Describe any changes to their Vietnamese language skills that may have 
occurred during the project. 

5. Have you noticed any changes in the students' attitude to schooling during the 
project? In what ways do you think the project has contributed to any changes 
in attitude? 

6. How closely did you work with the students' other teachers? Describe the 
nature of your working relationship with them. 

7. What features of the program do you think need to be improved? Do you have 
any suggestions for ways in which they might be improved? 

8. What do you consider to be the most positive features of the program? 
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Appendix B: Receiver Schools: Teachers' Interview Questions 

1. How many students are you aware of who have come to you from the 
Milpera bilingual initiative? 

2. Comment on the students' academic preparedness. Compare them with 
students who have not come through the bilingual program. 

3. How well did the students adjust to the life of a mainstream school? 

4. Comment on the students' attitudes to school and to life in general. 

5. What are your feelings about bilingual education? Would you like to see it 
introduced in vour school? 



Appendix C: Students’ Interview Questions 



Milpera Bilingual Support Project 



Students' Interview Questions 
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1 . Whai did you like most about the program'.' Why? 

2. What did you like least'.’ Why? 

3. What effect do you think having lessons in Vietnamese has had upon you'.’ 

4. Have you found that you can cope better with your lessons as a result of the 
program? 

5. What do your parents think of the program'.’ 

6. Do you have any suggestions for improving the program .’ 

7. Do you think that all students at Milpera should have the opportunity to take 
part in a program like this? Why? 
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Appendix D: Sample data summaries of classroom observations 
8.6.95 

Observation of Lessons 
Lesson 1. 10.15 - 10.55 

Topic: Book Review preparation using a Vietnamese novel written for 
children 

Teacher: Mr H 

Teacher led the students in a discussion of characterisation in the novel. 

The lesson was very lively with all students participating in the discussion. A 
number of activities were used: teacher asking the students questions about the 
text; students reading sections from the book; students writing on the chalkboard 
(aspects of the character of one of the characters); students writing the answers to 
questions to be completed for homework. 

The atmosphere in the class can be captured by the following descriptors: 

• relaxed 

• enthusiastic 

• communicative 

• participatory 

Both teacher and students seemed to be at home in the lesson. The teacher 
was obviously well liked by the students and received their respect in a very w-arm 
and friendly atmosphere. I could not help feeling as I w'atched them interacting 
that both students and the teacher were enjoying a level ot acceptance that they 
could not experience in any other kind of classroom no matter how well disposed 
the participants might be towards each other. This was particularly evident at the 
level of the non-verbal communication which is often a source of 
misunderstanding and cross-cultural conflict and ridicule but in this class was 
obviously regarded as completely appropriate and understood, leading to high 
levels of confidence on the part of teacher and students as all participants clearly 
realised that their identity and dignity were respected. It was in this ambience that 
the learning/teaching took place, ensuring an obviously very successful lesson. 

What emerged was a group of individuals, each with a distinct and unique 
personality. They were able to express their ow'n identity because they were in 
command of the language. 
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The following questions occurred to me as 1 watched the lesson: 

• How do these students perform in their regular English classes? 

• Apart from learning the content covered in the lesson, were the students 
also learning to relate school subjects to a mode of action which involves them in 
the expression of valued opinion ? Does this carry over to the mainstream classes 
as much as the content which is being taught? 

• In what ways does what they are doing in this class differ from what 
occurred previous to this project? How does this differ from what a bilingual aide 
would have done? 



Lesson 2: 1 1.15 - 1 1.55 

Teacher: Ms E 

Lesson: Book Review : The Big Wave - Characterisation 



This English class was covering the same field that had been addressed in 
the Vietnamese class: how to treat characterisation in a book review. The teacher 
was trying to get the students to describe the main character using appropriate 
adjectives (kind; brave; sad; anxious; etc) and to back these up by reference to the 
novel. 

The Vietnamese students from the previous class were present together with 
students from a range of other countries from Europe. Asia. Africa and the 
Pacific. 

This was a well-planned lesson in which the teacher showed a great deal ot 
empathy for the students. The students knew they were liked and obviously liked 
and respected the teacher 

A range of descriptors could be used to describe the Vietnamese students in 
this class: 

• Quiet 

• Serious 

• Timid 

• Embarrassed 

• Experiencing loss of face 

• Reticent 
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The Vietnamese students were much more reluctant to contribute in this 
lesson, although some did hold their own with the other students. Some of the 
students, however, were much less willing to contribute to the discussion than 
they did in the Vietnamese class. The sense of humour that was evident in the 
Vietnamese class was not so much in evidence here. The Vietnamese girls, who 
were willing to contribute in the Vietnamese class, contributed very little in the 
English class. 

The outgoing students who were observed in the Vietnamese lessons had 
somehow turned inwards, their identities considerably altered. They had become 
more like the stereotypes of the reserved Vietnamese than the ebullient, 
enthusiastic students of the earlier lesson. 

The following questions need to be answered: 

• Is the change due to their being taught in an L2, a language in which at this 
stage they are incapable of realising their true identity? 

• To what extent does the presence of students from other ethnic groups 
contribute to their inhibition? 

• Have the Vietnamese lessons had a positive effect on their performance in the 
English class? (Ms E maintains that this group of Vietnamese is better 
adjusted than other groups that she has experienced who have not taken part 
in the project.) 
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Appendix E: Vietnamese book reviews 
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C2 s£u%^ 



C^tU, 



U.tfJl'r) 



r M ? 



<*c° 



’o. ni/eu 

o 



f Cs 77^a.7-< 



x ( / • / 1 / 

U*r ^ < V pAc^r>A co-ny , (jAi -nA diy cZAc -m d c.c^> cA 

(jci v?/ tX-ry f<\e C^-J< flnA ^sX/e/ /e-rr, //tiA. . T^ena do 

*- ? U j . o -. - r * > - *' a~ — y ~ 

Co cct- T1K ■fy-.a.L y/rrn hk o p>e ^ap -no-ny 710,71^ Ac?ny 

j/c^ ncdJo u-a, ^t,-?-, A. fL<Z3nj 71AA.11 A$cU 

V 



7 

tsPjcC gJo- cfcx Aumc 71 A , 



'y rr > Ci T770J2 



gjo* cftx du.7-14 -r>A_ilh<y rU -nau *icu 

y A ^> S'*? / 1 *” / . / ✓ */ / ^ ^ f , * . • ‘ * ^ / 

^ y vCe??? tnA.<cr> . /AAop AA CeLcA -id Jury cAA 

' r ^ c ^ 3 T^of C-cdcA- <d/ cAom at A A0.711 cAc jJt <jJ<Z *\Ap pA. * 



ith 



j ' r71 ^' • • • t^^clc 7->A.Zesn 7~'0_s 

-nAs'e-n p_ tcx-c l l\uM&n ^ *i.dp pAt'cJ 3sdp cA q A-JcL puj’i jL^ 

<Adr~> AO dx>(xx cA~o -r->z*iZAi Ac?ti -rnocon fcrn^ AcU -n^-tXAr A^nC 

fr-nA <liam^ f~cxot y-Aij , ^ /V// 7^v A^cAA ' A£> ux*f>y /*i (xrnf 



(JO. d'. tcZ 



A, 



£71 TIOOS. 
1 7 



qcco AcC mAf f*zu,ye?7 



/ 

/ 



O’A, ^xrv . 



/’ftty Awy ?ib / ^ny ; A* ^kAL '"Aa? 

Y/J /yfbf' Q] S £av (>40 c/nriS Xac* ■ /^ >tS( 
**. /<y h ? MJT ' JpfAir, cA\vng (jlianfw%) 
ct'A ^ % c^pijuo'* dr U' ■nAdp' 
spJjhi) ’Ai)\g[' Ai£h C/\, t> ^3fc- ^A*y • 




^7 



to 



l/d) 



fiL^U' r&wg- /c 4 j*? , 
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A 300 A 1 /REVIEW 



/\6 THAA /H /vZHJ6\ 



QxjAyfCi nw/vs. 




\ / 

<9 



Tbt-C CjRci : Anh, 



A f\d thumh nydH Gbcxsiy 'XruA.ny' 1 Mi mat com, travyWi 

oLZi do ZAi^in Anh Acuny LxE v-d dxZSc xaaJJ. JEJE\ tcU Ecuyzr 
Vt it /vZun VtIo nim 1 9 64 . ~Edc tyvi Hneyin Anh tin that la. 
Vi Z MaYuy ECoruj, nod noi t&ny xdd/ tha,fi niin 1*160 . EAccydn 
AnJv A/uZdc do dot iXuit Ad ndt ^Mnhwji Anu^Ln Avay chc cxc 
Adac lua\ tbucrih ruZn vd /oko c£ tuj\ trie nAli : Sa. mO*C , 

* T* a 4 1 

tkcLc ruAy ruldc mZi ) A o Ann, Hm , /Mutiny vi , Eeo A aaJ\ fjtdx. 

, dx oCMc mEA 6tEi / lA*c eta, Co nud nAXtu, tyydOy \^ny Ao* 



. v.. v. 



it 



dtS Ahinh nyXJy / kiuny >> cXjn^ Ex mat ecu*. A/vaytn 

Avuy caE<&, IM>jytn AnhyS 1/uuyt/i d Sxajxn v-a. no non z£ 

X-cu nbarn, XnR Aty vd \JiiA /Aim Edy cad ArCo cJ\J\ vd /Sii cEua. 



Sdsvy rnduc n\to . /Ah \M*EAcAda, Ant, Eiy vi XAlo An, ma, cAcuny /^aacy 
Alt /Aim fruuyln Idrih vX yAfi rdnarn tn2 Vied /Vcum . tin 



cAu/Xuy lA \ duh, , Jim**vy /\JPill vd tom . /Ain ViZt NXm AA u. c© : 

c EAuldny com , "^SAnlncy mayt , \ JXCancy /h. Mao v-a. con nJXtu, nh**\ 
vdt MuCc . 



yV'&c Inay itUci tnl rduj da/\Adu dtu. vd nAu^ tnany ato 
c CA <Xt/my cam v-d XadAc Id Mad \.n&An vdt cAAji . EAuiXrv^ cam 
lx mat cAai iAul IM Anxi . AXch jthE Ifijla, ruyajo vd Juxny A/Cn^ 
(A/Cny M Auic rJZo td JAisi rrJLt do ,/hnam AoErn Jjtm Ain Ail yJuin 
rru/Jan. chc men r>yXA . c Car\ tyndJryy earn Afi. mat jtyAfa &J\On nftd-m 
V-d cAauy mdj*, moc , ghet nXdny / h& Sued nyetc Aany JydEh- , &in ^ 

c Clul&n^ cam can co nSulnx/ nyilh Aram A/iuny Akdrh yiMjn, ^ctgX/c 
nhil ZkZny £kn Aim t JEon J/tda, , ''^AjJUuy Y>dxfi ••'/• •'/... A/Aulry Ada* 
pit" rauy AnJc’ tdi Abt. / hjLo tajy cyaEc Xackl V-d JAZray Eke haj) , 
JhaU comb, teux cJrjdrVL.i^X, cAnaA nbuuc nhei /It bdm ULy AaA , Vd ndi 
Jccofa AAma vE mtc n ~ L ~ D ~ ~ h ‘ 2 t - 

EKdry nnlyi / Jexch. loan 

\ 5~E> 



EAZnty Eke Jldo . Ray cAin Ait dtaZm, bun^ 
AhuO, Vi rrctO . 



Scujc nhuyux, chuM cany Midri MuuJn do n/w>n fyulAry 
cam yduj r\£ri ihd vaU Mua, Jyxoc Mu, Co Pu> c&Ji meh dd 
11 CampeaU n . t( Cayyyruzd 11 Id rr&t Mu> cAM mary MwZ cM/uarc 
J/U^nM, vd y\jt> co ytht 1 daep, tho cduony to, cdnnir\, fade tfudn. 

/yiX dad dnjd dMdrdn nydJi' ddU y\ai Paoc rviy . ^Aien. Mu/Jyy la 
11 yo f)d>y, dta " /lory Aa, \ y nh<l Ja frxat oAudc luldny that P*l. 
~pia< Men dtUSc choc fULnk. ydh' no fidny vd Pan pdny cduln ddo,. 
Jd>en dbuMc cc day cbd 11 vu MMi >> ) (j^cari au> defy , y Mid, rihcl mat 

tilJyxA ctMfun, cao cJUa mu, Mac CC nkilu, noUdi , ^an Men ^ruZepna 

- / L § J’ 1 ' - ^ ^ ' \ *1 a ' * * 

cam co <ny cMJincy aWm y, cc ca rnyP faun, tpcem yeu\, 

da, , duny cam j atom earn ^ ==5 ^ 1 ' ¥ ‘ 

flMd frujifi, uaj, v-ua Quory 
lManl\ . M*io Ckuy Ly } /di 

'^iadny ..V..V-. ; id 
eru/Jnq term Mu 
mat nyl 3 i' /Para 



yMUny 



fJh) 



yJtVLb (peulney V~Ao dan. cyac y 
'tnouncy xona vddo dan ydac 
~~ "Sdu-C t fiinM, tun, 

nMubyo load, eUldt nXam 
JJc mory tod’ tdd ih 



^tuZdna c 

dMad da tai tMM, ndul 



mat 



xn tddny cdu. 1 dwuy qwin &\ 
dZ ynat tn tdJny eXou^n n^hi2p, * 
ffl'ioijny cam tudn rvfy^U \$uj/ dan Ooc vi cOnSv duonty ua. yu> yiyUi 
nfay <c<occ JUiin, n Oy Pi Z» \ cJ dun' olio no tni 1 AiitnJn Vouz, CU<ary, 
Xru^ruj/ . \/ 

Zen *€dul4ny com co /dxany dnt /yu*vy -Id mSt eddh toy 
yijjii eJau c €duZ<hu^ cam * Jdhd no Yrd nJufm dZAdOny cam, co /ndny 
idt Idun xac vd cduivk mZc . < &uZdny earn can co ca //ydn^^dn 
mat Ouy Jf^iumy /yd pduMo j dd Jsaj) pjnan, ldd? a d*‘ khieyu v^a . ^ 

'Xnam cdZurc daZn, Aa, dXdt cu, lui, Mlc fiAao fJu£ day^yo 
t)ony da? nkU Many tndrn %dc cydc y\AJi dddy dao 'XMdnM> TMdncj 
< dar^,Cdo “clu&n /yi 11 dtd cMdiyc dad Me nydj vdn cIuXa, /anv ; nkdny 
^tum dee ( €&djry cam cany nyay cx/y tiin pony dad d^M* * c Qddrny 

earn tuu JLdfy Aany no Pi XjJMy .d u/ai o<My , VAddry cam, <&T tkMj I 
cldc m3 CAA.ee no dd JManM, Metre dduXc . d/o etry Many Ml&c tUry bddc dm 
yo vet cam, c ay cd dm nJetl v«eu O^cuny 'Oiuney da- teby cam tf tray. dddnM 
XMairy Z&?ry[ jdherrn < &hdbny cam da dko cduMy to, tdnay lory yu*. yuldj ijM 
JJln, tec va Ca m at Ude mi furry JLan t rnuan tn3 thanM <*rfe dndny QuannyViuiy 
Jbai. MIaauJ. « « 



*5 d> 
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/ 



/%£✓% “/iast tnM yihc' 1 <&£ njr\ Itk cJio cJwnj, ta. Jxll Acl 
Ljiu, ihddrvj trujnJj cXvly\, tforJi v*. mtJt. yu*. jtkUJyr^ ctum, Jrcc &\ 
nhsiM, nluL com. “ ix " , £um, It. /Tjuk. >l ObC I£*\ olio Xcu jtbaJj 
yru^t yy\aJ~' cy^Jjk, clut’/x, J/i&nk, £a. Jjimi, oho '&*~0 C^n, r\ajJJh (fclu, 
J*Ji£ % rMUnj, Jfrurnj <&> vx^, urn >&^A, jJulfcy qvuj J*lu, uZa, urn 
rydft Vih' um. nJyU^i , J 



1 1 




1 y^tS &vmJ\ njyX^i/^ 7T Qua*-^, X'uasl^, ’ \ 

PuA^tn /W July t AaX i*« /,- : / / ^ c ^° ^nt Jim. JL£n H%am4v ruin 
tn yio khln cLay clto y/_ J l^jLu, mlSc. ; cUn 

XxC I <&Jr\ y\Mau^ Join, -h oa^n HAsi , mi 

<&n XdJyuj la* may v6i yihcinry amXi, kuA+jy i&t 

hluu^t Jv-fisru* // ^\2r7 u$7 nlvU nnJ' tnjma taX cjt mn rt/iUSi s fi£t 
JV^mi. /f ^ 



)SU ’ h5io 

/CL 
A> 



^ lyf -fay/t/L* . 



/ 
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Appendix F: English book reviews 



■ J.Sto'irr i -Boy • •. 

...-.'Tki, ktoky '' JtcA,*^,. Boy " Cohb~ 

TLiile. . Zt u*l£- pocblitLed i*x Adeicudt op Sou-tket^ AubfcaJia. 
" Boy* it. yictioK a\d if it a.^ a.doGsabuAe ktoty . A->^- 
cikct, book iAjs\ttie,A. by Co/tK Tt kteJz it Blue Ft. . 



7 *Ce kdoKu Sio*u*- Boo ' it cgBoiaA cc youJy. boy 

lA/ko y.i set -to hoeG Issiik kib Ot*- 'kt, trCi-^dki /It ox.f 

fke becucd. c*~gtCK Zjii die\ . F/r\jpe.^boKt, fo a. a. aJxoAi- 

cpiKaJ Maa, <a*-d it S’f’OAa^.Boy'k ptitAef • Sioks*~ Boy it VZky. 
aphef oakts^, ke kett tke, yot^y /He*u d&trts\oy.i*J H-^e, ptiicaA. 
Ajttdt. Au^KAzs^t- ktiUy hke. 6 ittdk po^t a. ycut^e.. 

Apti . A , Boy, pddt /^A£fc bcd>y pc/icoeci- cyft.\ H-eiA, 

koKt- bee*. ^Lof . <>-e of. pelican , Mk. Pebckocd 
St ^ > °y b&td . J~\ jt*ui , He, icoecket M A. PzAaoo-. 

fA.ick.t- . Ma. fkA,ci'jaJ Pjc/p*- fo. t-o-'as.G ca, a. boed . 



Ike, Aa_Oj\ ck<Gh.a.C-t&h, /k tb-C trfoty it- StoA.*^. & Op . 

He it <g pood toy cckJ I01/G.K aji li vi\^ hA.£s>st OLtuet- . .Ht, it 

kt/kJ asuJ pajhe*Jt . UiktA. ke t-tet- Fke, p e,/icaAA. oM Icpt 

TO d/t, Ctpt&A. fkeiA, f~^t> ii-LS\, -ka-t- be/^. tksT ^ -ke hQ.//-^ -kit 

poAkek. AAuf iajctk Aot^e, / " AH day, lo*y ke, u/oateked 

fku^. " OLy^d /-f'L Pesveiucd. it dhc** i>v Boo tpp*.C,itzd pk.ie*^d . 
r Sfot.^ Boy, isAou^lo! A.uk kit pikpeAJr dsuS*. ike. bc<xJi OS 
Ma. Pesx c iocd k /cestk 



OfktA. cka^u^teAAr ,k ike, ttoA.y <XA.t t licit . too ay 

To^ olauH P i^ptAjhoAJL Bill, Hide,- AoJop it to^idy. ae-d ikdtpeA.- 
de*c t , A/e. fii/cA like, cg ke^*vAt k/tcA. -kit issiye, died oc*d 

AjZ. it l?eA\y tout lAS-k&A. Boy yo*eA- fo irokog ( , Aaco-MjCA, 

<zkaA\cc<cie.k it R*yyjtAi„bc*~z, . He. it ^Avi'eAudly ; zJe,ae<\. a.**/ 
aaitc, . be-GAAsuke, ke, iOAokek. SioAtA^. Bc<i e.otAyibuif czJ>o up 



h-A,TAA.C, 
op feSL . 



hie, TSu tt 



i^z,ke. Sto-A.^ 3oy ped 



be.fie.Ai 



-ta-k-lK tK /^.e- CaoASA^, SiU-TK, 

r*yL/U'. tA6^L /a. S'«j-L 

k^^autCCL . /ivc/flW^ ettWi, * &o 

byuf. as-d ■ ok, ■f’b.e, K&xA.bc{. . 
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Parcvjmph 



,c& ; {s/£.\/j€lyJi faT.ro ,-Bp ^ — _,- T ~- .__ _ _ 

S^Qr 



'fOj£.l<a 

F* " 



rs.V\en b^, coluv 

V' 



rm fecy ^ 01 k=en v.vj 

fir o\ a vvjell. Onoooa .^rra'xaa ^rcr •" ! ~lnc 
lA o.r\cYi\i<~ booO \j^r\A\s.n. by bv.**v • 'T'h.it o> u 

sP 



^.CnCa ar<? 'A an ac^/e/rf-dna- 3 rop 
1 a 



^cw-nq^raon % ■ 



. v ; ? 
"//2£ S'c-rg c/ Srcrn) £Cy, 



W c?ac;0 



. c C > ? 

d ^ £ # y c 

Sro/' m lv, U -/10 IaIas-S h\S J^crfT.C/' j ^or/7^ ^c?i> 

,• <7 . / 



/ 



bi He/ • 3rcr"/X Boi/ hoS ^ 



HiS no. a a. u> 



r/rcrr' 'time, -hru ^ _.._ - 

'in<PS^boa£. • S . h pncj 3 pcUCCuTS ,Mrp. 
pecc'^as kb bes+ friand . S B -^cher Nr p . nru^ "tnc*. 
Tkw resaas. Sanaa- rncr\ pom a boa.\ ■ S lb . pees away +o 
* ib - / cA.— / 'to Pcnj IcAw-b da-<- Dirct^s and ^ Ka. o i 

beA-ctu 52 - Ka U<jL to uj-cx-'vdju- c-Ocma, -tk. oe~- 
a>4e<- a bo fiAovu 4o cdAecA v a\\ Vevnd Q> freerbure ? 

i {*r 



be. __ 

Cxcnt 



bvi--/~' ^>bvb> 



p<^*' 



? ^ f~^7 L 
/? 



Ser^r-Vd* 



6cci 

d 



'Tbjfc 

u 



*-C? Htjj 



VI 



i,i 



io-orv cV^A >- O^-C-Aar' It. 

vj'vo bc^ . v>iV\ 
c . ^ .. 

n<2. 



«■ ^ M- n 



Ur 



:a&r,‘ 



T 



■in tc da er 

■ , c <J 

-rd S>cJ'~icz r zl ■ 



l>- cpnili 

C£^ r 



<r 



.paro^ph P . <D\W- b\araciens >ru 4nc_ sbor-u anz, Kvck. 

CLwicpn. "TC/fl C\nd p > no e--— bora. boa 

. <T 0 

~<r ” V 



03 -ferrho., 



cjl S^orrT; (boM 



^ b/(?r~u 

c 



UPvTsCXppU y 
n 



dvae^j . tie- 's ecu -2^ 




r 1 n cT 


roc ' 


00 . S :2- • 


— * o y 


rOneuv 


nver^. 


Lo ■p u nnp^.iri 


oS^cyad 


Th^ 


'bivcj cooo . 


pCxrcn 


^rc^p 


m\\e : 


^ £-C\.c 


Si'Crrr' 


boi f 



s -rr.&n oj\^ 



ona 



-tdzd' 4 ^pbeeff ^p c 






,o ,r '^''“ 

fT i n ^rcc ^ie 
C-on Gcrr-'uLd 
0 s Uo^ S ctt. 



III j f\^ X \ ^ \v 0 M VI ^ ^ ^ Z+- 

Cxr<J WOt; J-<o4bia— \vV4i- PaLCUr — O Sv^vocV'ClT^ ia "kt- 



>C\n 



JpAllbir. cn \Abe.^- o. 



hpc \-Cr''-| poor exaci C^vieiu 



4 r. 



.b Corvc\ v rOP 



u ' 
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Appendix G: Geography Reports 




iCCahon 

ej'F . Pc^ajiC Oce&* % . . 

-- . - 

27 c^ .Kn^ fvCV c { . h^jTfoS'Ci 



.1 5 C c ky>rz> Arr C-J AVu'. A P. 

K . $*<3-«ua >'£ /C lory * Tfe $ . 

^ CcS i -■ 'r-. 2 - - * - 5 



CL/ /WATr 

Hr/ U ’5 ? £ I, l e 

r-n f rv^O £ -2- C ^ _ “^6 ■-_ ft; CL—’ -- 

/ V ^ 

/M^urJ - /Wn-^/z n*s/'€ <n^. *OC» fr*>S. 

rzb>(&ji<xr\f o--'A fuv'J-s u - ? ^ 

U, Dr ( £5 r* 



P UPC-lCL^Ort 

Sec .ore pic pic . 

_/Vcu‘r\ &Thrvc ' j' JiCUiS . it) d'rrH^ . 

- -r ; jistiV'} - 2 t ± .. 

/Vtf^cr. .. /e/i-c^o^^ < Mztk o.sii ) f a^A Roy^i Cc^fincl/c . _ 

J Apt A A S • -£?'/.• - - - - 

6th 'tf RAc-£$ ~ 5 % - ■ •- - ■ 

fipfX'c $. 4 )w /Vi.* . j^eeJ^J . 

ZJfT.'Cixl L^syusij^C - 

•** £ •' r_v i ~ > ><. /*. pr^i?’ •» - i/~\.Y.\ v v" ^ £* I ■ ^ - ’TJU jK*. . , - 

/ B 

Lfltidp'CQfc . ... . 

-Poo iSlc^JS - Cfviy kajj i*k cL^'ted.. . . 

, T Wu. r/"-'ay\ . bJcu^X $ _ V i 7> i£vu _ ic .*3 5 c S C\_ A>.5 , 

\JP1\L!A L z\Jl) _ p’.5’3> 5 LL .*Vn5. 

h<?l\ftTcu\-[OU 5 CciuilTu . 

. fOtuv Tcma.ru\ii -\ 35-1 ^C^e5, 

3c-. £0>tr ^ic metres. 

‘y^youudeJ b ^ tcYai ?, 
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j4ij\ > i toctSeJ VS ptKCi^C ^0?a^. 

'Th* r <>f‘iiaj £fcu / S - 5 uu* . ' )> ay*o 

if %4 5\2 7s- :V^:^./c ^io^cl/ eS . cu^P &. CooSfUr? ; 3 

;v* ? fO'P^eue^ ■ Z* 3 . <?.7oc k^^rive^ ao/K-':? 

~s ft j ^ Tfo.\\c £*^--A 4 00 ■‘O <$ rJZ-t fin 0 sj /JCltJ 0 ~cP .■-„ 



2 ,[\CC\'JuL . 

Xire oIiVa^c *3 :'s 



C-*\ 



o 

■ ; Cl 






,vl f • TVjC. ^ c 

x°: t~L?rj.:'.> ;< . 7c, ■ 

0*^4 H J ^ Uic i't(i j r. o^;d CXi^t aj f "... . 

r-.OrC. >OQO mr^.S ^ -J -.U-Jri I aJ' .ArxClr 



y\M/-AcL--Orx oj /’• ;■■ 3 f~s-£ • T^.Ci'd ai-v *-<• 

' j y„ 2^1 £ r^u '-. ; *. T /" ; 6 7 - ■- 1 ^ , rlr*. r ^ 4 -' *■ It a/- . / 6 .-. 5 •l' *-* c 

< 7 . P Ac J \r^ £> -‘/Wi 

M r -- - 



J 

yj:i . 7 > '1 



ur5 .. - ^ ) i is..: ; rw> d Jv> d • 0-* 7 . ,^ c . 0.4 or YCit’c o*\S 

/■ ^ . i • • L J. s 9 * , . 

7 r J ; 



Rorr.c^t C?-X2 o\.~ Cm ***/[ C A r ] \ - 3 4* f Vi C-* 



i^u .' =^. 



H 






cu <T .. 31 < 









A'£j.' ~e.*J?-:J. . M zjo.i'Z. ftoplZ 

/ y 



4 r ‘- z -^ 



V 5 ^ K’ • 



/< 



Lcu-.d^jOf no 



/ > 



i X'j - ' > 3 VC? / i- ’ iu./ 

/ </■><?.*■> i’ ■f c i? • X I J.i i 3 A. ’j'Jtcf • 7 1^0 . f'h I 3 ^c* J 

V j i 1 Lil V j / V - <5 tyj a .": O 1' y C ^ . . ! ' V j i I L U V u iX? c 
Jj.T’SC Sc3<4Xn t.. r- 1 ^ > -°c £~ fC.5 a-:.J 1//?A A\f\.\L£'jLf 

JU'C- 5 ", ‘S 3 5 r~L <0 rr t Iff ^ . /*• r S*r.~-OU,\ S-- '."3 T; ' •• 

1 .J 'l ^ V - vCvi'’.' C^»>. T^ >V -\KU*' - 7 ; ‘ 1 - -U ^• , y'. .. _ Toyc-*. CXfVt’^ ;* tfl-K 

I 3 2 3 ry.^,: : C 6 CwV J ^ Oy\^cuy% 4 3^ . p€^xjcf> O - 1 

7 Ic? . Tio £ GCCfcSio / o S .kX )T o UJ\ A q A Cc^a./ 

r«.ys. 
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u 



,^OC.ak ! iC : 

Vocoder. u\ -VVe vv"ck-T. pacific cc.--av/n . 

"f he capnol CLiAtj. iC siU'Ci • 

pip Kac co\ ern-ac op iS, 2-1^. Sepo-Pd- K/. tome. p-E a and 
C\ Ccxr. cAir\c c-f d&d VCir'S ■ 
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